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lic school personnel. problems of other school systems—and many will lind that they can capital mae 
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of the people engaged in education leen made by other schools on such pleted by others. oe i 
have found that reqular routine duties problems. CrarLes W. Harpaway 
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Are teachers subject to political 
pressures / How much freedom do 


teachers have in their classrooms ? 


Does the P.T.A. help teachers to 


make community contacts / Should a 


teacher smoke? These were the kinds 
of questions asked by a group of pros- 
pective teachers in a principles of 
secondary education class. Many an- 
swers were suggested to the questions, 
but this interested and enthusiastic 
group of students wanted further in- 
formation. 

The suggestion was made by a stu- 
dent that the class undertake a study 
of these many problems. Further dis- 
cussion indicated that the group was 
interested in studying the extent ol, 
and type of limitations and restrictions 
placed upon teachers by their own 
school administration and by the com- 
munity in which they teach. 

A committee of three students* 
volunteered to undertake the planning 
of the study. After a period of pre- 
liminary discussion, the committee 
decided that a questionnaire study 


addressed to field 


might help the class to secure the de- 


teachers in the 


sired information. 

Groups studied and method of the 
study. The class committee first pre- 
pared a tentative questionnaire and 
presented it to the class for sugges- 
tions. The questions were then re- 
*The original suggestion was made 
by Nancy Slinkard. Members of the 


committee were Nancy Slinkard, 


Ralph Ripple and Bob Gieselman. 
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vised and submitted to several teach- 
ers in the | aboratory School for their 
suggestions and corrections. Follow. 
ing further discussion with the class 
and consultation with the instructor. 
the final draft was prepared for mail 
ing. 

The original group Comprising the 
study consisted of two hundred teach- 
ers, all graduates of Indiana State 
Teachers College. The teachers wert 
equated as to teaching level. Approx- 
imately 350 per cent were elementary 
teachers and the remainder were high 
school teachers. An effort was also 
made to secure a representative sam- 
pling of teachers with varying degrees 
The 


were mailed to teachers in all parts 


of experience. questionnaires 
of the state, but no effort was made 
to. distinguish among the different 
areas in making the final tabulation. 
The mailing list of two hundred 
teachers was furnished by the Alumni 
Office State Teachers 


College. Necessary funds for purchas- 


of Indiana 


ing stamps, envelopes, and paper 
were furnished by members of the 
class, the instructor, and the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In order to gather the data. the 
committee mailed an instruction letter, 
question sheet self-addressed 
envelope to each of the teachers. The 
letter of instructions requested each 
leacher to check a “ves” or no. an- 
swer for each of the 22 questions 
listed. The questions were classified 
into five categories for purposes of 


tabulating the data. They were: (1) 


Teacher-Administration R elatio n- 
ships; (2) Teacher-Community Rela. 
tionships; (3) Faculty Relationships. 
(4) Personal Problems of Teachers: 
and (5) Instructional Problems. The 


asked 


their names, but were asked to indi. 


teachers were not to reveal 
cate their teaching level and number 
of years of teaching experience. 

Of the 200 letters originally mailed. 
120, or 60 per cent were returned, Of 
those replying, 32 per cent were en. 
gaged in elementary teaching, 47 per 
cent in high school teaching and | 
per cent in supervisory positions. Jun. 
ior high school teachers were included 
in the high school classification. The 
range ol years of teaching experience 
was from 1 to 41 years with a median 
of 21 years. The mean number of 
vears ol experience was 19.75. 

Tabulation and treatment of data. 
In compiling the data, the replies 
were first tabulated without regard to 
teaching level or number of years of 
experience. A second tabulation was 
made to determine if there were Sig- 
nificant differences between the re. 
plies of elementary and secondary 
teachers. A final study of the returns 
was made to discover if there was any 
discernible differences between the 
replies of older and younger teachers. 
Those teachers with less than the 
median (21 years) number of years 
of teaching experience were compared 
with those with more than the median 
vears of experience. The tabulation 
was first made in terms of number of 


ves. and replies and then 
translated into percentages. Results 
of the study of the answers of elemen- 
lary and secondary teachers and 
vounger and. older teachers will be 
shown in the following section only 
when they are significant enough to 
he discussed in the following section 
Warrant special consideration. 
Findings. In answer to five ques- 
tions on teacher relationships with 
administrators, the teachers felt that 
they were not under severe pressure 
lrom administrative officials. Only 4 
per cent replied that the principal 
attempted to impose his ideas or prac: 
their classroom 


teac hing. Kighty-nine per cent ex 


tices upon actual 
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pressed the belief that their school 
board or trustee was open-minded 
and ready to receive suggestions that 
might be made by individual faculty 
members or members of the faculty 
council. Nine per cent replied neg- 
atively to this question, and 2 per 
cenl stated their trustees were usually, 
but nol always receptive to faculty 
suggestions. 

Sixty per cent of the teachers re- 
plied that their school board (or 
trustee) was elected and 40 per cent 
indicated appointment of these of- 
fscials. Seven per cent ol the appoint- 
ive board members were critic ized 
for making recommendations for the 
school that would lead to the trustees 
own personal gain, while a slightly 
smaller percentage (6c ) of the elec- 
live hoard members were thus classi- 
lied. 

In reply to the question: “Do the 


make 


political reasons! , 


trustees ever suggestions lor 
10 per cent of the 
teachers ol appointive board members 
answered allirmatively and 13 pel 
cent of the elec ted olficials were like- 
wise rated. It would seem from these 
findings that elected trustees tend to 
be slightly more concerned with poli- 
tics than appointive members. 

In answer to questions regarding 
community relationships, a total ol 
80 per cent of the teachers stated that 
there was a Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion in their school, but a signiticant 
ly small number of these teachers. 
only 38 per cent, felt that the PTA 
was benelicial in helping them to 
make better contacts with parents in 
the community. [Thirty-live per cent 
of the respondents replied negatively 
to the question and seven per cent 
were non-committal. Almost 30° per 
cent of the high s« hool teachers felt 
that the PT.A was of little benefit to 
them in making community contacts 
while only 24 per cent of the elemen- 
lary teachers replied negatively. 

In regard to fa ulty meetings, 73 
per cent replied that faculty meetings 
their 
school. Of this number, all but 14 
per cent stated that there was a friend- 
ly give and take between the faculty 


and administration at these meetings. 


were regularly scheduled — in 
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Of those indicating lack of harmony 
in faculty meetings, 11 per cent stated 
that the 


dominate the meetings while three 


administration tended to 
per cent attributed lack of harmony 
to domination of the meeting by one 


teacher. 


Perhaps the most interesting results 
of the study were obtained from the 
questions relating to the personal se- 
curity and freedom of teachers. In re- 
ply to the question: “Do you feel obli- 
gated to attend church regularly be- 
cause of community pressures? , only 
two and one half per cent of the re- 
spondents felt that they were obli- 
gated to attend church because of 
community pressures. Ninety-five and 
one-half per cent stated that they 
were under no such obligation and 
two per cent did not reply. In addi- 
lion to the regular answers, there were 
come interesting comments written on 
this question. For example, one teach- 
er stated: “Not in my personal ex. 
perience; [ve heard that some have 
been made to feel that they must at 
tend Another 
teacher with 30 vears of experience 
stated, “But I'm established. I think 


a new person would be expected to 


certain churches. 


attend church.” These suggestions, 
however, were not borne out by the 
study. All persons indicating obliga- 
tion to attend church had over the 
median number of years of experience. 
In answer to the question: “If you 
so desired, would you smoke in pub- 
lic7, only 31 per cent of the respond- 
ents replied allirmatively. Forty-three 
per cent of the answers were negative 
and six per cenl did not reply. Inter- 
estingly enough, 77 per cent replied 
that they would smoke in private if 
they desired and 18 per cent replied 
“no. Five per cent failed to answer. 
lt should be noted that there was a 
dillerence of 26 per cent between 
those who would smoke in public if 
they desired and those who would 
smoke in private. Apparently there 
are very delinite community pressures 
in regard to public smoking or else 
teachers feel that they have a very 
positive obligation for setting the 
rroper example for their pupils. 


It was thought that there might he 


an appre iable difference between 
the replies of the older and younger 
teachers on this question. The study 
revealed that 55 per cent of those over 
the median number of years of service 
would feel free to smoke in public 
while only 45 per cent of those under 
the median number of years would 
smoke in public. On the question of 
smoking in private, there was only a 
three per cent difference between the 
lwo groups. About five per cent more 
secondary teachers than elementary 
teachers stated they would smoke in 
public and private. The difference be- 
tween the replies of these two groups 
was relatively insigniticant. 

In reply to the question: “If you 
wanted to attend a social function 
where alcoholic beverages were to 
be served, would you feel free to at- 
tend?”, the teachers were equally di- 
vided in their reactions. Fourty-eight 
per cent stated they would attend and 
an equal number replied negatively. 
four per cent did not reply. The 
teachers were much more conservative 
in their replies with regard to entering 
a tavern. Less than one-third (30% ) 
stated they would feel free to enter a 
tavern in the town in which they 
leach. There were a number of per- 
sonal comments on_ this question, 
such as: “Why should anyone ever 
want to enter such a dirty place?”; 
The taverns in our town are very low 
places.”: and “Not if | want to keep 
my job.” 


Seventy-nine per cent of the re- 
spondents stated that they would feel 
lree to attend a public dance with 
their husband, wife or date. There 
was no appreciable difference in the 
reactions of older and younger teach- 
ers and elementary and secondary 
teachers to this question. 

In answering the personal ques- 
tions, a few of the teachers addressed 
personal comments to the students. 
The following statement by a teacher 
with 35 years of experience probably 
best summarizes the attitude of many 
teachers toward the community in 
which they work. 

“| feel in accepting the teaching pro- 
lession there are certain moral issues 


which should be observed. Some of 
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these questions should never con- 
front a teacher such as entering tav- 
erns, etc. This community holds no 
social taboos, but expects its teachers 
to be of a calibre which would choose 
recreation of wholesome nature, and 
which might serve as a social pattern 
for the young people of the communi- 
ly. Right living is more important 
than ““book learning’, and should 
hold as important a place in the teach- 
ing profession. 

A total of 14 per cent of the teach 
ers stated that they were sometimes 
over-cautious about their hours, close 
friends, and recreational devices be- 
cause of community pressures. In final 
analysis, however. a significantly 
large percentage of the teachers re- 
plied that they felt they had been 
fully accepted into the life of the 
community in which they were teach- 
ing. Ninety-one per cent said they 
were fully accepted, eight per cent 
replied negatively and one per cent 
did not respond. 

(Questions included in the final sec- 
tion indicated that teachers feel that 
they have a great deal of freedom in 
handling their instructional problems. 
For example, 95 per cent of the re- 
spondents felt that they had complete 
freedom in using their textbooks in 
any Way they saw fit. and 98 per 
cent stated they would feel free to 
try out newer methods of teaching in 
their classes. 

Replies to the question: Do you 
have any voice in the construction of 
the curriculum or the arranging of the 
program for the day in your school?” 
were also quite significant. Fighty- 
six per cent stated that they some- 
times had a voice in this activity and 
16 per cent replied negatively. Ap- 
parently teachers have a high degree 
of freedom of action in their individ- 
ual classrooms, but somewhat less 
freedom in working in areas which 
have a bearing on the whole school. 

Conclusions. Two kinds of conclu- 
sions seem to be warranted by the 
study. They are those findings stem- 
ming directly from the analysis of the 
questionnaire study and those values 
accruing to the class as a result of 


the activity. 
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Some members of the class had 
been of the opinion that principals 
and school trustees were olten very 
arbitrary and uncooperative, but the 
study indicated very few instances ol 
such pressures. Even in faculty meet. 
ing, relatively lew respondents cited 
evidence of administrative domina 
tion. Perhaps the fact that over 10 
per cent of the teachers felt that sug 
gestions were sometimes for 
political reasons may be evidence of 
selfish political domination by trus-. 
tees. but is more likely a retlection 
of the close relationship of the edu 
cational and political systems in Ind- 
iana. 

Teacher reactions to the local Par- 
ent Teacher Association may be very 
signiticant. It is alarming to note that 
over one-third of the participants felt 
that the P.T.A. was not helpful to 
them in making better contacts with 
parents in the community. This should 
prove a challenge to teacher, admin- 
istrator and parent alike for building 
stronger school-community relation 
ships. 

Evidently teachers as a group do 
not feel that community limitations 
upon their personal freedom are ex 
cessive. Despite the fact that relative 
ly large numbers replied that they 
would not smoke, attend functions 
where alcoholic beverages were to be 
served, or attend a public dance. 
many teachers added comments stat- 
ing that their answers were motivated 
by strong personal convictions rather 
than by community pressures. These 
comments plus the fact that 86 per 
cent of the teachers stated that they 
of their 


recreational 


were never over-cautious 


hours, close friends or 
devices because of community pres- 
sures IS definitely evidence of a good 
teacher-community relationship. 

The prospective teacher who fears 
that he will not be fully accepted into 
the life of the community where he 
teaches should also gain courage from 
the replies of these experienced teach- 
ers. The fact that only eight per cent 
of the teachers felt that they were not 
fully accepted in the life of the com- 
evidence of an 


munity is further 


excellent relationship between the 


teachers. 


their 


communities and 

Teachers also had almost complete 
freedom in handling their classroom 
instructional problems. videnth 
most principals feel that teachers are 
lully capable of developing satisfact 
Ory teaching methods and utilizing 
their textbooks without administrative 
dictation. Prospective  teac hers who 
lear that they will have limited Oppor 
tunities lor trying out newer teaching 
techniques should note the freedom 
of teacher classroom activity permitted 


in these sc hools. 


Alter analyzing the replies, the con. 
clusion that very few of the teachers 
sampled were subject to severe lim; 
lations or restrictions seems to be 
warranted. In seneral, these teachers 
were reasonably well satislied with 
with — the 


schools in which they teach. 


their communities and 

The majority of the members of the 
class felt that this study was very 
helpful to them in thinking abou 
future teaching problems. In evalu 
ating some of the benefits of the study 
lo the participating class members. 


the following were suggested: 


(1) The task of planning and de- 
veloping the project gave class mem- 
bers an opportunity to work co- 
operatively on problems that were of 
vital concern to them. (It should be 
noted, however, that only a small 
amount of class time was used in de- 
veloping this project. Most of the 
work committee 


was done by the 


outside of class.) 

(2) The study tended to alleviate 
many of the false fears held by some 
students regarding the many restric- 
tions and limitations which are placed 
upon hers freedom ol action 
Some students expressed surprise that 
teachers were not subjected to heavier 
pressures by their communities. 

(5) Although research methods ol 
the type used in this study are ordin: 
arily nol a part of the regular work ol 
undergraduate students, it was felt 
that members of the class developed 
an awareness of research methods and 
lec hniques which will be valuable to 


them in their future teaching duties. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The Use The 
Research 


J. A. Shannon 


San Diego State College 


San Diego. California 
Four Illustrations 


A 1950 Associated Press release 
quoted Albert Einstein as saving 
Michael Faraday would not have 
“discovered the law of electromag 
netic induction il he had received a 
regular college education.” Einstein 
made this assertion to support his 
own theory of gravitation, in which 
“He has stepped completely awa\ 
from the thinking of his fellow scien 


tists. 


One of the biographers of lark 
Twain advanced a similar theory. He 
that Marshall 
Clemens the 
luture author, was twelve years old— 


“Mark 


came to an end. and his education in 


said when John 


died—when _ his son, 


Twains formal education 


real life began.... It is a fortunate 
thing for literature that Mark Twain 
was never ground into smooth uni- 
lormity under the scholastic emery 
wheel. He made the world his uni 
versity, and in men, and books. and 
strange places. and all the phases ol 
an intinitely varied life. has built an 
education broad and deep. on the 
loundations of an undisturbed ind 


ividuality. 


Oscar Ameringer, his autobi- 
ography published by Henry Holt. 
says he went to school only seven 
vears. At the time of his death he had 
made contributions in a half dozen 
lields. all but one of which would 
have been suffic ient to place him in 
Who's Who in America, but in only 
the one was he a conformist. In all 
the others his greatness lay in his 
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noncontlormity. He asserted that he 


probably would never have hecome 


had 


known if he sone through 


( ollege. 


The American educator who has 
published more research reports in 
the past twenty-live vears than any 
other writer in education tells a sim- 
ilar story. Hle says his talent, in case 
he has any, lies in his knack for seeing 
research problems where other men. 
lollowing the beaten roads of ortho 
doxy. do not. It is not his brilliance: 
it is his individuality. 

The Point IHlustrated 


In practically any research, the re 
searcher must use the library in the 
course of his project. but it is easy to 
do so too soon. One needs broad 
knowledge and specitic knowledge to 
the 


library is one place to get it. With- 


be successful in research, and 
oul the use of the library. one will 
lack perspective and orientation and 
professional maturity. He won t know 
whether his project. or similar ones 
have been completed by others. and 
il completed, how their results com- 
pare with his own. But if one masters 
the library's materials in his area be- 
lore he makes the plan for his own 
investigation, he runs the risk of be- 
ing led—consciously or unconsciously 


—solely along the paths of precedent. 


The best source of ideas lor research 
projects is one s own experience, and 
experience does not come primarily 
lrom books. After one sees—or thinks 
he sees—a problem worthy of scholar. 


ly investigation, he should let it ac 


crete in his subconscious. Also. he 


should turn it over in his conscious 


consideration, relating it to every 
pertinent element in his apperceptive 
loundation. Then when his problem— 
and his plan of proc edure for investi- 
gating it—has “ielled,” it is virgin. 
After this “colloidal” process is com 
pleted, is soon enough to start work 
in the library, if one wants to do 
something really creative. 

A Further Analogy 

Edna Ferbers Cimarron is built 
around the lile of Yancey Cravat. 
Yancey was a rugged individualist. 
life in one frontier settlement 
became somewhat stabilized, it started 
looking too much like Manhattan to 
him. and he felt the urge to move on 
to a new frontier. Men like Yancey 
opened Americas West and helped 
make America great. 

But men who stayed back in Man- 
hattan also helped make America 
oreal. Wie need frontiersmen to blaze 
trails and start new developments. 
but we also need more sedentary 
workers as well, men who Carry the 
lrontiersmen's fledglings to full frui- 
lion. 

Conclusion 

The same two types are found— 
and needed—in educational research. 
Some render their service by pioneer- 
ing: others render theirs by develop- 
refining. America would 


ing and 


never have become oreal without both 
its Daniel Boones and Daniel Web- 
sters. But whereas the latter is less 
risky or venturesome and more secure, 
the former is more thrilling. 

Mark Twain, the literary pioneer. 
knew the thrill of being first. both 
geographically and literarily. “What 
is it. he asks, “that confers the 
noblest delight? What is it which 
swells a man’s breast with pride above 
that which any other experience can 
bring him? Discovery! To know that 
vou are walking where none others 
have walked: that you are beholding 
what human eve has not seen before: 
that you are breathing a virgin at- 
mosphere. To give birth to an idea— 
to discover a great thought— an in- 
tellectual nugget, right under the dust 
of a field that many a brainplow had 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Basic Costs Per Pupil 


tlizabeth J. foster 


Associate Professor of Art 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The accompanying article is a sum- 
mary of doctorate dissertation of Miss 
1952) 


Foster. (Indiana University, 


Problem. The purpose ol this study 
was to investigate the material needs 
and financial aspects of art instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools through 
the study of actual practices in 12 
selected cities of Indiana. 

Procedure: (Questionnaires were sent 
to 231 people who were members of 
the Art Educators Association, to art 
supervisors, and to elementary super- 
visors, asking for a choice of 12 cities 
(5,000 to 30,000) regarded as having 
the most effective art programs in 
Indiana. Superintendents in the 12 
named one_ teacher 


selected cities 


from each of their six orades to co- 
operate in the study. On a check list 


of 194 items these 72 teachers esti- 


Robert D. Seltzer 


mated materials used during one vear. 
Tabulating this information made. it 
calculate (1) 


costs per child for each of the six 


possible to average 
grades, (2) highest costs among the 
cities, (3) 


cities, and (4) percentage of use of 


lowest costs among the 


certain materials. 

Summary: Average costs per pupil 
(1951-1952 values) for an effective 
art program range from $2.62 to 
$3.53 a year in grades one to six. 
Highest costs are $3.45 to $7.14. Low- 
est costs are $.357 to $2.03. There is 
little uniformity in kinds of materials 
being used within each grade. 
Availability ol 


factor in 


Conclusions: (1) 
materials is an important 
producing an ellective art program. 
(2) All 12 cities have art supervision. 


The recognized efficiency of their art 


Associate Professor of Social Studies 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The accompanying article is an ab- 
stract of the doctorate dissertation of 
Dr. Seltzer, completed at Indiana 
University, 1952. 


This study concerns the cause and 
results of inequitable apportionment 


30 


ol representatives to the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly. The concept of repre- 
sentative government and majority 
rule is developed from the early years 
of the Northwest Territory to the pres- 
ent. The influence of the early govern- 


ing documents is examined in relation 


programs is olten acc ompanied by in. 
creased costs in art materials. 
(3) There is a degree of unilormit, 
in average costs in these cities. | 
(4) Costs of art materials are difficul 
to isolate due to correlation, use in 
other subject fields, borrowing. and 
savings through central purchasing, 
(5) Art costs, like hidden taxes, are 
higher than most administrators have 
believed due to simultaneous finance. 
ing which may derive from contribu. 
tions by the school board, fees, direc 
purchases hy the home. the teacher 
PTA, and others. 
(6) The possibility exists that in 
some instances teachers substitute an 
excessive amount or mere variety of 
media lor a well planned program. 
Recommendations: The art educa. 
tion program might be improved by: 
(1) delinite criteria for judging an 
elfective program in terms of art ma- 
used; (2) 


adoption olf partially standardized 


terials streamlining — by 


materials; (3) a better balance be- 
iween drawing and craft materials: 
and (4) use of mobile units of equip- 
ment and visual aids to be shared by 
several rooms or schools. This would 
allord a wide range olf experiences 
with minimum cost, 


storage space, 


and duplication. although an_ in- 
creased budget would be necessary 
to initiate planned materials, pur- 


chased in a planned program. 


lo the apportionment provisions of the 
Constitution. like 


examination is made of the ( ‘onsti- 


Indiana 


tution of 1831 and the importance ol 


the (‘onstitutional (‘onvention ol 


1850. 
Fac hh 


came before the legislature from 1816 


apportionment bill which 
to the present is examined and an- 
alyzed. procedural difficulties 
connected with the passage of appor- 
tionment bills, under both state con- 
stitutions, is explained. Sections of 
several chapters stress the proc edural 
methods used by representalt ves to 
retain their majority vote in the As- 
sembly. One chapter analyzes the 
effects of failure to reapportion peti- 
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The contention of the thesis is that 
apportionment has been primarily 
attempts by overrepresented areas to 
retain a majority position, in itsell, 
and that the traditional rural-urban 
conflict, partisan struggles, and other 
factors are subordinate considerations. 
lt is argued that a solution to the 
problem must be found if majority 
rule, one of the fundamental bases of 
representative government, is. to he 
honored. 

lt is apparent from this study that 
apportionment, once held a most vital 
and essential function of the levisla- 
ture for the perpetuation of its repub- 
lican form of government in the eves 
of the people and their representatives 
became, through the vears, a matter 


regarded lightly, a means by which 


their own particular advantage re 
gardless of the welfare of the state. 
A gradual loss of interest on the part 
of the citizens in their state govern- 
ment made it possible lor apportion- 
ment to become completely buried in 
the complexities of procedural man- 
ipulation in the legislature, until the 
issue is virtually dead at every 
session. 

The General Assembly has disre 
the 


to reapportion and thereby allected 


carded Constitutional mandate 
local sovernments which see no use 
in taking the state six-year enumera- 
tion of males 21 vears of age and over, 
the first step lor a new apportionment. 
Rotten bhoroughism, defined as dis- 
tricts with large populations and 
underrepresentation, has become more 
tirmly implanted since 1921, when 


the General Assembly last made an 


representatives could play politics 


Progress Report 


The Development 


functional High School 


What Sixty Local Industries Expect 
And Desire from the High School 
Graduate Who Has Had Chemistry 


William 6. Hessel 


Assistant Professor of Chem‘ stry 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Over the years ever since the first 
chemistry course Was taught a greal 
number of new (7) courses have been 
developed and proposed. Chemical 
literature and professional writings 
in this field reveal a multitude of 
such courses. Volume | of the Journal 
of Chemical Education 1924 has such 


All 


istry are aware ol the need for con- 


propositions. teachers of chem 


tinual revision olf their courses. for 
as chemistry has progressed, sO has 


the background of hypothesis, the- 


NOVEMBER. 1952 


ories, and facts. Chemistry teachers 
are for the most part aware of their 
inadequate means ol taking care of 
all the members of their classes. The 
Lich the 


more dilficull problem, that of caring 


school teacher has even 
nol only for those that intend to go 
i> college bul lor the larger group, 
those that will not. 

Today in the face of a terrific de- 
mand lor workers (with some scien- 
tilic the 


and chemically allied industries, our 


hackground) in chemical 


Other methods and bases of ap- 


portionment used by other states are 
Specific 


examples are cited to explain why the 


reviewed and_ evaluated. 


Indiana General Assembly has failed 
lo pass a new apportionment 
1021, in violation of the mandatory 


provisions of the state constitution, 
which requires that such action be 
taken every six years. Several inter- 
pretations are made of the attitude 
of the citizen leaders, the political 
parties, pressure groups, and the state 
courts toward the need for apportion- 
ment. [The conclusion is reached that 
unless there is a constitutional change 
the the Federal 


decennial census for apportionment 


permitting use ol 


purposes, rotten boroughism will be 
further and more firmly entrenched 


in Indiana. 


problem has become most acute. J. 
W. Neckars calls attention to this 
situation in a dramatic way by an 
article, Nlanpower Shortage—A 
Crop Failure’.’ The National Sei- 
ence Teachers Association meeting 
in 1948 devoted considerable time to 
the difficcalt problem of designing 
llexible everyday 
problems of living? Other writers 
who have also called attention to the 
are J. D. “Are 
Chaplin 


‘Tvler in Some Personal Aspects of 


courses to meet 


condition Parsche. 


There 


Professional Development’”?: and J. 


"J. W. Neckars. “The Manpower 
Shortage—A Crop Failure’, Chemi 
cal and Engineering News. V. 30. 
No. 22, June 2, 1952, p. 2202. 
“Chemical and Engineering News. 
V. 27, January 10, 1949, p. 84. 

“J. D. Parsche, “Are There Unem 
ployables?”, Chemical and Engineer 
ing News, V. 28, No. 4, January 23, 
1950, p. 245. 

‘Chaplin Tyler, “Some Personal As- 
pects of Professional Development” 
Chemical and Engineering News. 
V. 23, No. 12, June 25, 1945, p. 1073. 
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H. Hildebrand’s “The Making of a 
Teacher’.” The Division of Chemical 
Education of the American Chemical 
Society emphasized the need for better 
leaching and for better recruiting for 
this field at the September, 1952 
meeting in Atlantic City. The prob- 
lem then becomes a big hurdle, one 
that demands our best attention and 
our critical consideration. 

This study was especially instituted 
lo consider and develop some aids for 
the high school chemistry teacher who 
is teaching chemistry as a_ related 
course to shop students. At this time 
there are no texts or laboratory books 
written for these courses; all are di- 
rected at college preparation. At the 
suggestion of C. Huston Isaacs, Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance of the 
Terre Haute City Schools, Dennis 
Price, former Assistant Professor of 
Trades and Industry at Indiana State 
Teachers College. and Wilbur Rus- 
sell, chemistry instructor at Gerst 
meyer Technical High School in Terre 
Haute the author began to consider 
this particular problem. Alter a con. 
siderable number of conferences and 
meetings this group decided to survey 
local industry to see what they want- 
ed and/or expected of the high school 
oraduate. Our attention was to be 
focused only on the industries that 


utilized some chemistry in phases of 


their operations and industries that 
hired only the high school graduate 
lor these jobs. 

A check list was developed for use 
mn compiling information about each 
industry. This list was to be filled 
out by the interviewer as he con- 
tacted the personnel department. a 
foreman or some responsible member 
of that particular phase of industry. 
The check list is siven below. 
SURVEY OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES THAT 
EMPLOY CHEMISTS AND 

USING CHEMISTRY 


LAB WORKERS 


General Information 
1. Plant 


2. Type of products............. 


“The Making of a Teacher’, Chemi 
cal and Engineering News, V. 30. 
No. 20, May 19, 1952, p. 2072. 


>. Approximate number ol 


4. Is a knowledge of chemistry re- 
quired in any of the plant oper- 
35. Would a knowledge of chemistry 
be advantageous to some phase 
6. Is chemistry of no value to your 
(high hack 
ground as minimum ) 
Specific Job Information (only those 
that answer “yes” in 4 above) 

Wome @ Bex...... 
Race Preference.............. 
Working Conditions.......... 
5. School level desired........... 
0. Physical requirements. . . 
7. Mental 
S. Temperament (have to work with 


operations school 


wl 


others) 
0. What would be the most helpful 


background for these workers: 


a. Some knowledge and tech- 
niques of gravimetric analysis. . 
b. Some knowledge and tech 
niques of volumetric analysis. . . 
c. Some knowledge and tech 
niques of qualitative analysis. 
d. Some knowledge and tech 
niques of physical property de 
e. Some knowledge and tech- 
niques of setting up equipment. . 
Some knowledge and tech 
niques of operating special equip- 
ment 
¢. Other special skills 


Do vou have any constructive 


10. 
suggestions that would help SCi- 
ence teachers prepare workers for 
your operations / 

It was the opinion of the group that 

the check list would merely he a de- 

and the 
search to the specilic plants that used 
the high school graduates. Further 


vice to eliminate narrow 


study is to be made on these particu- 
lar plants. 

Sixty large and small plants were 
personally contacted and interviewed 
and the reception was most gratily- 
ing. In some cases the fifteen minute 
interview stretched into a two hour 
plant visit. These men were cordial. 


interested, and most willing to give 


their time and ideas to this project, 


results these interviews 


The of 


were most interesting and instructive. 


Now they are being used as the basis 
lor a more detailed itemized 
study. 


The answers to questions 4 and 3 
in the general information revealed a 
recognition of the importance of some 
chemical knowledge to the plant Op- 
erator. ()uestion No. 4. “Is a knowl. 
edge of chemistry required in any ol 
the plant operations?” drew 31 ves 
answers. Whereas question No. 5. 
“Would a knowledge of chemistry he 
advantageous to some phase?” drew 
only 7 no answers. 

The scope of this paper will include 
a consideration of some of the an. 
swers to question 10 only. “Do vou 
have any constructive suggestions that 
would help science teachers prepare 
workers for your operations? These 
were interesting, amusing, challeng. 
ing, and in some cases were not in 
any Way related to any known ped. 
agogical procedures in chemistry. The 
lollowing statements and summaries 


mirror the majority of these ideas. 


A company making gray iron cast- | 


ings said that some knowledge of | 


chemistry would be a great asset to | 
their foreman. If business keeps OTOW- 
ing they will employ a technician to 
make the analysis ‘that they now 
have done in Indianapolis. 

A. lood processing plant needs at | 
least 23 workers with some chemical 
training during their packing season. 
They suggest that a concerted elfor! 
be made in high school chemistry lo | 


teach the techniques of measuring. 


weighing, and tibrating with empha- 
sis on accuracy. 
potato chip manulacturing con 


cern suggests that if some of their | 


and interested that they should have 
a laboratory check to determine the 
nature of their raw materials. Also. 


it would be valuable to spot 
} 


personel were satisfactorily he 


the products for such materials a 
salt. 


manutacturing concern of mis 


cellaneous office products sugges 


more work in high school chemistn 
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the tec hniques and ol volumetric 


on 


work. 
\ bottling plant runs numerous 


lests and would like to have more 
careful, accurate technicians. 

A foods processing plant empha 
sized “Dont get carried away in sub. 
ject matter so far that working chem 
istry is forgotten. | 

The control lab tor a whiskey pro- 
ducer said, “Please teach students 
to think clearly, and interpret data 
correctly. . 

A mining corporation boss sugges! 
ed that a more functional combination 
course In chemistry and physics would 
benefit their workers. 

A chemical and antibiotic manu- 
lacturer suggests more work in quanti- 
lative analysis. 

A food processor bemoans the lack 
of ambition in their personnel as well 


as the fact that many do not want 


»esponsibility. He asks that something 
be done about it. 

These selected suggestions are com- 
mon to many of the plants visited. 
Some of the ideas can be easily util- 
ized, for example more specitic lab 
training in analytic procedures. Ex. 
periments are easily developed to test 
accuracy and care as to measuring 
and weighing. Then too, these ex- 
periments can he so designed that 
they are interesting as well as in- 
structive. 

Some of the ideas, like the creation 
of ambition, the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility and the developing of 
ability to think clearly, offer an in 
dictment of our whole educational 
program. 

It is apparent, as mentioned, that 
this study must go much further but 
already some good, pertinent sugges- 


tions have heen made. ones that can 


Flicek. Charles Warren, A Survey 
of the Testing Program of the Reserve 
Township School in Relationship to 
the Establishment ol 
Guidance Program. December, 1951, 
No. 733. 81 pp. 


Problem. The purpose olf this study 


a Functional 


was to present a survey ol the testing 
program of the Reserve Township 
School in relationship to the establish- 
ment of a functional suidance pro- 
gram. 

Procedure. The testing program was 
reduced to the following phases: (1) 
the determination of the aspects ol 
the students’ lives to be measured: 
(2) the selection of tests on the basis 
of validity, reliability, and economy 
of time and money; and (3) the in- 
lerpretation and analysis of the data 
obtained. 

Findings. The vocational prelerence 
record data of the senior and fresh- 
man classes pointed out the areas of 
common high interest as mechanical. 
computational. 


social service. and 


clerical: however. each of the nine 
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areas ol interest were scored high by 
one or more students. The conclusions 
drawn from this information were 
that (1) subjects offered which lay 
in the mechanical, computational, 
social service, and clerical areas would 
be of interest to more students than 
subjects in other areas; that (2) re- 
quired subjects could be made more 
interesting by relating them to the 
interest areas; and that (3) curricular 
selection of the students could be 
directed toward the interest areas. 

The reading test data brought at- 
tention to the fact that reading 
achievement was below average in 
general, with several students in each 
class falling in or below the tenth 
percentile of the norms accompanying 
the test. The conclusions drawn from 
these data were: (1) the reading in- 
struction the students had received 
had not been adequate, or (2) the 
students had not received the proper 
encouragement in the school or in 
the community. 


In general, the results of the intelli- 


be readily utilized in high school 


chemistry. 


Crum - - - 


(Continued from page 28) 

(4) There was also the hope that 
the data would be of value to other 
prospective teachers who are seeking 
about the 


tirst-hand intormation 


teaching prolession. 


Shannon - - - 


(Continued from page 29) 
gone over belore.... To be the first— 
that is the idea. To do something, Say 
something, see something, before any- 
hody else—these are the things that 
confer a pleasure compared with 
which other pleasures are tame and 
commonplace, other ecstasies cheap 


and trivial.” 


cence tests disclosed a normal distri- 


bution: were four 


however, there 
seniors and four freshmen with intelli- 
indicative of sub- 


gence quotients 


normal situations. One senior and 


one freshman scored 


significantly 
high to warrant special attention. The 
achievement test data showed a gen- 
eral tendency toward under-achieve- 
throughout the high 
A comparison of the intelli- 
gence test data and the achievement 
lest data indicated that students were 
not accomplishing as much as they 
should or that the achievement test 
was not measuring in terms of the 


curricula presented to the students. 


ment school 


level. 


Chambers, D. E., An Experiment 
to Determine the Reliability of an 
Ability Test as a Basis for Selecting 
Basketball Candidates for Varsity and 
Reserve Squads. June, 1952, 60 pp. 
(No. 734). 

Problem. This experiment was a 
comparative study of the results of 
basketball test designed to select 
candidates for high school varsity and 
reserve squads. It was the purpose of 
this study: (1) to devise a series of 
lests to measure the ability of basket- 
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ball candidates to perform certain 
basic actions: (2) to measure each of 
the selected skills or aptitudes objec- 
tively and according to a common 
denominator: (3) to show the relation 
between the indicated skills and the 
players’ success; and (4) if the evi- 
dence warranted such conclusions. 
to establish tentative standards that 
coaches could use as a guide in evalu- 
ating their players possibilities and 
aiding the coach in selections of 
players for his squad. 

Method. The first step in the ex- 
periment was the designing of a test 
based upon five drills which indi- 
cated playing ability. These parts of 
the test were based upon the quali- 
ties successful writer-coaches stress 
as basic requirements. 

The test was administered in nine 
Indiana high schools, varying in en- 
175 to 300 students. 


by the coaching staffs of the schools. 


roliment from 


The primary data consisted of the re- 
sults of the The 


total score Was used as the factor to 


individual tests. 
be validated. Along with the test re- 
sults for each squad, the coach gave 
information concerning age. height, 
weight, and year in school. Players 
were evaluated on each squad with 
the low score on the test being the 
best mark. Twenty players on each 
squad were numbered from I to XX 
with the Roman numerals indicating 
their test placement as well as identi- 
lying them as players. 

The first five players constituted 
the varsity starters: the second five 
were varsity subs: the third five were 
reserve starters: and the fourth five 
were Abbreviations 
were used: V for varsity, V2 for var- 
sity subs: R for reserve; and R2 for 


reserve subs. 


reserve subs. 
Coaches 


placement in the four brackets accord- 


evaluated players by 
ing to their mid-season place on the 
squads. 

Tables were constructed showing 
the placement of players in brackets 
according to the results and to the 
coaches’ evaluation.s 

The test placements were based 
only upon the total test score and ig- 


nored all other factors such as age, 
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height, weight, year in s¢ hool, experi- 


ence, success, and/or personality 
traits. 

In the comparative analysis the 
per cent of agreement upon player 
placement in brackets was used to 
determine the reliability of the test. 

Findings. The results of the study 
were not conclusive enough to permil 
indica- 


ceneralizations. Signiticant 


tions were revealed. The more im- 
portant indications were: 

1. An agreement of eighty-two and 
lwo tenths per cent in bracket V indi- 
cated that the test measures with a 
high degree of accuracy when plavers 
have considerable skill. 

2. Seventy-one and one-ninth per 
cent of agreement in the R2 bracket 
indicated relatively high reliability 
in the measuring of the more unskilled 
players. 

3. In the two middle brackets the 
agreement ol placement was better 
than filty per cent in eac h case, but 
this comparatively low ratio of agree- 
ment indicated individual case in- 
vestigation. 

4. As a result of individual case 
study coaches reported that factors of 
age, height, weight, etcetera, partic: 
ularly influenced their choices of 
candidates as V2 and R players. The 
influence of future planning was very 
signiticant. These results do not in- 
validate the test, but they indicate 
further experimentation is necessary 
to determine the degree of reliability 
and to establish objective criteria up- 
on which coaches can rely for suid. 
ance. 

5. Considering the cases of all the 
players, agreement was sixty-lour and 
lour-ninths per cent. This is indicative 
of more than average reliability, but 
the importance cannot be evaluated 
until further research similar 
studies establish more definite stand- 
ards of comparison than now exist. 

The use of the tests as a teaching 
aid is recommended to all coaches 
but caution should be exercised in 
determining the degree to which it 


is used as a guide. 


Fletcher, Kenneth J.. The School 


and Personality Development. June, 


1952, 107 pp. (No. 730). 


Problem. It the 


this study (1) to discover what fac- 


Was 


tors in the home. school, and com. 
munity influence personality develop. 
ment favorably or unfavorably: and 
(2) to make recommendations to the 
school personnel to improve the per- 
sonality development of the pupils. 
Method. An energetic and sincere 
endeavor was made_ to establish. 
through reference to as many authori- 
lies as possible. whal 
personality development in children 
consists of, and to discover through 
similar means what influences of the 
home, school, and community promote 
and which ones hinder or thwart 
healthy personality development. 
Findings. On the basis of this in- 
lormation, this study arrived at cer- 
tain conclusions with specilic sugges. 
the 


and improving the mental health of 


tions to school for recognizing 
its pupils: lor providing in its organi. 
zation a healthful atmosphere condu 
cive to a happy. steadily improving 
process lor the children in their Vary- 
ing and difficult developmental stages 
of growth: and the possibilities of 
using psychological resources outside 


the schools’ boundries. 


Adolescence. by Nlargaret Malm 
and QOlis G. Jamison. McGraw-Hill 
Book 1052-First 


E-dition. 


Company. Ine.. 


Educ ators have need ol such hooks 
as ADOLESCENCE of the 


holarship., wisdom, and writing skill 


and 


which are combined in it. -xtremely 
practical in approach and direct and 
vigorous in style, the book presents 
the 
thetically. The authors are never con- 
tent to talk about youth, they always 


let youth speak for itsell. Indeed, 


adolescent vividly and sympa- 


every chapter is a mine ol personal 
testimonial on all manner of problems 
that harry the leen-ager. But the ma- 
terval is always under the careful 
management of the authors and serves 


to drive home facis about adolescence. 
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The book opens with a fascinating 


autobiography of a college girl who is 
just emerging from adolescence and 
looks back through the deeply troub- 
led years. The reader learns— as 
all teachers of high school students 
should learn— why adolescence is 
filled with hazards and how the svm- 
pathetic elder—teacher, parent, big 
brother or sister—can help vouth 
make the necessary adjustments and 
grow Up. An abundance of charts, 
pictograms, tables, anecdotes, and 
case studies make the story easier to 
learn and to remember. The study 
guides at the end of each chapter 
are prepared with exceptional | skill 
and insight. They are divided into 
three parts, Reminiscences, General 
Discussion, and Panel Discussion. 
The authors have read widely, nol 
only in scholarly literature, but what- 
ever might give them better insight 
into the nature and behavior of adol- 
escents. It is a book that high school 


students themselves might well read 


with great prolit, particularly the 


more thoughtful among them. In the 


main, high schools do not attempt! 
seriously to meet many ol the prob- 
lems, particularly those involved in 
social adjustments. Perhaps it is be- 
cause high school principals and 


teachers do not understand the com- 


plex social drives and inhibitions of 


the adolescent. The principal knows 
them pretty well physically and better 
vel intellec tually, but not well 
enough socially and emotionally. 
Organized into three main parts, 
“The Adolescent and His World,” 
“The Adolescent and His Adjust. 
ment, and Influences on the 
Adolescent.” the book is further sub- 
divided into fourteen chapters as 
follows: 
|. Who is the Adolescent? 
2. Why Study the Adolescent? 
3. The World of the Adolescent. 
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1953 SRPING QUARTER SCHEDULE 


EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


Starts March 16 - Ends June 4 


ART 


MATHEMATICS 


347—Sculpture as a Hobby—T-Th. 3-5 p.m. 
Wann—FA-119 

395—Elementary Art Methods—Sat. 1:00 p.m. 
Foster—FA-125 


COMMERCE 


413-513—Accounting Systems—Tues. 6:00 p.m. 
Breidenbaugh—FA-218 

436-536 & 438-538—Office Machines—Wed. 
6:00 p.m.—Hunter—FA-208 

490-590—Prin. & Prob. in Bus. Educ—tThurs. 
6:00 p.m.—Muse—FA-218 


EDUCATION 


351—Field Mathematics—Sat. 8:30 a.m. 
Mc Daid—LM-208 

591—-Seminar for Math Teachers—Sat. 8:30 
a.m.—McDaid—LM-208 


PHILOSOPHY 


418-518—Great Books—Th. 7:00 p.m. 
Dyche—LM-5 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MEN) 


403-503—Historical Foundations of Modern Edu. 
Sat. 1:00 p.m.—Crum—LM-7 

419-519—Techinques of Counseling—Mon. 
6:30 p.m.—Ederle—LM-8 

523—Advanced Educ. Psychology—Sat. 8:30 
a.m.—Cobb—LM-8 

567—Meas. & Eval. in Education—Sat. 
8:30 a.m.—Hardaway—LM-4 

572—Seminar in School Administration—Wed. 
6:30 p.m.—Jamison—LM-101 

585—School Buildings, Grounds & Equip.— 
8:30 a.m.—Swalls—LM-105 


ENGLISH 


450-550—Chaucer—T-Th. 4-6 p.m.— 
Schick—LM-103 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


453-553—-Community Recreation—Mon. 6:30 
p-m.—Wolf—PE-53 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


461-561—-Case Work—tTues. 6:30 p.m. 
Bell—LM-5 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


470-570—Diagnostic & Remedial Reading— 
Sat. 8:30 a.m.—Orr—Clinic 


SPEECH 


492-592—-Trades & Occupational Analysis—Th. 
6:30 p.m.—Price—VB-1 


261—Discussion Forms & Prog. Planning—Tues. 
6:30 p.m.—McCarty—LM-7 

317—Intro. to Radio Broadcasting—Sat. 1:00 
p.m.—Boyle—Radio Studio 

381—Play Production—tThurs. 6:30 p.m.— 
Masters—Theatre Studio 

481-581—-Adv. Play Production—Thurs 6:30 
p.m.—Masters—tTheatre Studio 

527—-Modern Trends in Radio Education—Sat. 
1:00 p.m.—Boyle—Radio Studio 


All classes listed above in bold type face are evening classes. 
You may enroll prior to or at the first meeting of the class. 


All credit earned is residence credit. 


All 500 courses are graduate courses. All 200-300-400 courses are undergraduate 


courses. 


FIRST SUMMER TERM—1953 


June 15 - July 17 
SECOND SUMMER TERM—1953 


July 20 August 21 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


